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POETRY. 
CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
holy dawn is breaking, 
Over the earth from midnight hour ; 
And the Eastern Star is rising, 

High and bright on Bethlehem’s tower. 


See, the 


Now to the world from sin awakening, 
~Yails the brilliant, happy light ; 
While Angelic hosts are hastening, / 
Where the shepherds watched by night. 
Hark ! sweet strains of music stealing, 
Wafted through the midnight air ; 
\nd the Cherub bands revealing, 
‘To the world Messiah’s there ! 
On their sunny wings from Eden, 
Wreaths of hope and love they bear ; 
Bringing from the courts of Heaven, 
« Peace, good will, forever here.” 


O, shall angels chaunt the story, 
Of the great Messiah’s birth? 
And we raise no hymn of glory ; 
Hail him, welcome to the earth ? 
Now with joyful songs saluting, 
Thee our King, on this glad morn; 
Join our hearts the Angelic singing, 
{mmanuel, Christ, the Lord is born ! 
—p— . 
THE NATIVITY. 
Judea’s plains in silence sieep 
Beneath the cloudless miduight sky ; 
And o’er their flocks the shepherds keep 
Kind watch, to David’s city nigh : 
That royal city! nobler Guest 
Is she awhile to entertain, 
Than proudest monarch, whose behest 
It is o’er earthly realms to reign: 
By Him, salvation is to mortals given, 
On earth is shed the peerless noon of heaven. 


I'or see! along the deep blue arch 

A glory breaks, and now a throng, 
From where the sparkling planets march, 

Come trooping down with shout and song ; 
And o’er those pastures bath’d in light, 

The heavenly cordon stay their wing, 
While softly on the ear of nights 

Steals the rich hymn that seraphs sing : 
Au sweetly thus the murmuring accents ran, 
“Glory to God—Good Will and Peace to Man!” 

W. B. Tarran. 


—p-— 
THOU DYING VEAR, FAREWELL, 
Farewell, thy destiny is done, 
Thy ebbing sands we tell, 
Blended and set with centuries gone— 
Thou dying year farewell! 
Gifis from thy hand—spring’s joyous leaves, 
And summer’s breathing flowers, 
Autumn’s bright fiuit aud bursting slieaves, 
These blessings have been ours. 
They pass with thee, and now they seem 
Like gifts from fairy spell, 
Or like some sweet remembered dream— 
We bid those gifts farewell! 
Though frail the fair, rich things of earth, 
Must mind’s bright hopes be frail? 
And these pure thonghts that owed their birth 
To thee—thus with thee fail? 


Not if the soul bat gird the might, 
Her treasures guard with care,— 

The storm swell’d stream that sweeps the height, 
But lays the rich mine bare. 

The high resolve, the holy fear, 
Waked by the passing kuell, 

O, take not those, thou dying year ! 


We bid not these farewell. CoRNFIIA. 
anne 





THE PREACHER. 


[From 


the Protestant and Eclectic Review,] 
A SERMON 
ON THE NATURE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER IN ITS 
ORIGINAL INSTITUTION, . 

Text. *‘ And as they did eat, Jesus took bread 
and blessed, and brake it, and gave it to them and 

ud, take, eat; this is my body ; and he took the 
cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it to 
them and they all drank of it, And he said unto 
‘hem, this is my blood of the New Teslament which 
isshed for many; Verily I say unto you, I will 
drink no more fo the fruit of the vine, until that 
day that I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.” 
—Mark xiv, 22, 26. 

The common proneness of men to throw 
amysterious shade over the general sys- 
tem of our Christian faith has not been 
Wanting in its unhappy effects in reference 
to that particular rite of religion, the words 
of whose original institytion are contain- 
rd; . . 
ed in the text. The evils of thas regard- 
lig aservice by which our Saviour in- 
tended that his disciples should be united 
inthe bond of a mutual charity, and, of 
“lection to their common master, are 
deeply impressed upon us by observation 
and experience. ‘The grateful duty of 
commemorating in this institution, the 
common Saviour, Redeemer, Benefactor 
of us all, has by this cause been greatly 
obstructed. Perhaps it were not too much 
‘o say that injurious modes of contemplat- 
ing this rite have been the means of ex- 
cluding many to whom the memory of a 
Saviour is dear, and of embracing many 
under the outward profession of his name, 
vho have failed to evince its living lustre. 

In the text we are presented with the 
original institution of this divine memori- 
al. It isthe account of the Evangelist 
Mark, who, though not present at the par- 


‘icular interview of Jesus with his disci- | 


ples, whose history he here narrates—was 
the personal companion of Peter; and 
therefore to be ranked with those who 
rom the beginning were eye witnesses 
and ministers of the word. What then 
vere the citcumstances under which this 
‘ite was originally instituted? It was the 
eve of commemorating a cheerful event 
in their nation’s history. And who were 
the persons with whom our Lord convers- 
Cd on this interesting moment of his sep- 
— from the chosen band of his disci- 
pes. There you may find the ardent Pe- 
ter who was shortly to weep the baseness 
of his denial—tke sons of Zebedee, who 
a little before were aspiring only to the 
Pe honors of his kingdom—Thomas, 
of Bane, not be persuaded of the truth 
of rte risea Saviour, till he sees the prints 
in bes, nails and the wounds of the spear 
bey hands and the side of his erucificd 
“aster ; and Judas, who from the peace 


arr 





ee 


of this holy communion of love and friend- 
ship, and confiding joy, was seen to be- 
come the leader of them that betrayed 
him. 

I have thought it not uncongenial with 
the current of your thoughts at the pres- 
ent time, to ask your attention to the na- 
ture of this rite in its original institution, 
and to some of the groundless apprehen- 
sions which have gathered around it in the 
descending progress of our religion. 

The account of the Lord’s Supper, as 
the express institution of our Saviour, is 
given by the three Evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. The words of Matthew 
are, as recorded in bis Gospel, Mat. xxvi, 
26: “And as they were eating, Jesus took | 
bread and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples and said: Take, 
eat; this is my bedy. And he took the 
cup and gave thanks, and gave ittothem, | 
saying drink ye also of it; for this is the | 
blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
The words of Mark in the xiv. 22. are:— 
“And as they did eat, Jesus took bread 
and blessed and brake it; and gave it to 
them and said: “Take, eat; this is my bo- 
dy. And he took the cup, and when he 
had given thanks, he gave it tothem; and 
they all drank of it; and he said unto 
them, This is my blood of the New Tes- 
tament which is shed for many.”” In Luke | 
xxii, 19, the same institution is repeated | 
in the following words: ‘ And he took | 
bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and | 
gave it unto them, saying, this is my body 
which is given for you; this do in remem- | 
brance of me; likewise also the cup after | 
supper. This cup is the New Testamen 
in my blood, which is shed for you.”— 
Thus far, we have the words of this in- | 
stitution as given by the Evangelists, Mat-| 
thew, Mark and Luke. The only mate-' 
rial addition of Luke tothe account of, 
Matthew and Mark is in the words, this, 
do in remembrance of me. But Paul, 
who was not among the number of the 
twelve apostles at the period of our Sav-) 
iour’s appointment of this institution, but | 
directly chosen after our Saviour’s ascen- | 
sion, a witness of his resurrection to the | 
idolatrous nations of the Gentile world, | 











the Corinthians. 1 Cor. xi, 23. 
have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, 
the same night in which he was betrayed, 


he brake it and said: take, eat; this is my 


| remembrance of me; after the same man- 
ner also, he took the cup, when he had 
. . . T ry 
supped, saying, this cup is the New Tes- 
tament in my blood; this do ye as oft as 





ye drink it in remembrance of me; for as 
| often as ye eat this bread and drink this 


'cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death uy 


| he come.” 


Here also, we perceive the 


| original command of our Savieur, repeat- | 


| ed by his Apostle, this do in remembrances 
of me. Were this command inscribed on- 
ly on messages of his Gospel, it would) 
/seem that none, who duly reverence the 
| words of that divine Teacher, could be 
| reluctant to evince their gratefulness by | 
its cheerful observance. But the simplic- | 
lity of this service has been greatly ob-| 
; scured in the descending progress of our | 
religion. And what is most remarkable 
|to witness, the very form, under which} 
‘this divine commend is embodied, has in| 
| the current of time, ceased to exert that | 
|attractive power, with which it was once | 
;accompanied. Inthe age of our Saviour! 
jand his Apostles, the emblems which we | 
| break and point outin this memorial, were | 
}the emblems not of fear or gloom, but of | 
| cheerfulness and love. To enter into the 
| force of this truth, we may remember the | 
| peculiar meaning which a service so sim-| 
| ple and affecting as the institution of our | 
Saviour, first included, and communicates 
‘to its grateful observers. In the period 
| of our Saviour, visible signs and outward 
| emblems were in ordinary use, and failed 
| not to convey a strong and affecting lan-, 
|guage. Thus when our Saviour washed 
| the feet of his disciples, he taught them 
| who beheld the tender and condescending 
/act, with still deeper impression than the 
| common power of his precepts and exam-} 
ple, the loveliness of humility. In the} 
same precise manner, when those who had 
been accustomed to the sensible express-| 
‘ion of oriental usage, met in cheerful ob- 
|servance of this perpetual memorial of| 
|our ascending Saviour, they preserved, I 
| doubt not, with a power which we can but! 
‘faintly realize, the truth of his assurance, 
|“ this is my body, this is my blood.” Can 
the very form under which our Saviour 
| enjoined the remembrance of his death to) 
| be perpetuated, attendéd by the previous 
encouragement to his disciples—“ Let not 
| your hearts be troubled, ye believe in God, | 
| ye believe also in me—if ye loved me, ye 
i would rejoice because I said unto you, I 
'go unto the Father—if I go away I will 
‘come again, that where I am, there ye 
;may be also.”? Can this, I say, once so 
cheerful and encouraging commemora-! 
tion of our Saviour’s death, have been in- 
tended to become the means cither of in- | 
| spiring an incredulous gloom, or of its ex- 
| isting only as an unmeaning mystery? 





i 


} 


receiving ashe writes, in general, the | who did not com 
principles of his doctrine, not of men, nor | allowed to know 
of those who were apostles before ‘him, | in which it-was administered, 
has confirmed the perpetual obligation of|tom, howewer, of totally concealing this 
this institution in the following words to) rite, did not probably take place till the 


‘* For || middle of#fethird century. 


took bread, ahd when he had given thanks} 


body which is broken for you; this do in | tombief the martyrs; which custom gave 


) tion of them, and the public prayers, the | 


!t may not be unprofitable to glance at 
some of the more ancient and later views 
of the Eucharist, before presenting such 
an exposition of the passage before us, as 
the time may permit. 

“The prayers of the first Christians,” 
says Mosheim,* ‘ were followed by obla- 
tions of bread and wine; every Christian, 
who was in an opulent condition, and in- 
deed every one according to their circum- 
stances, brought with them their gifts and 
offered them, as it were, unto the Lord.— 
Of the bread and wine, presented in these 
offerings, such a quantity was separated 
from the rest, as was required in the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper: The 
holy Supper was distgibuted, and this sa- 
cred institution was followed by sober re- 
pasts, which from the excellent end they 
were designed to promote, “er. called 
deeds of charity.” Inthe second centu- 
ry, this institution is mentioned by the 
same authority, as celebrated, for the most 
part, on Sundays, with the additional cir- | 
cumstance, that a part of the consecrated 
bread and wine was carried to the sick or 
absent members of the Church, as a tes- 
timony of maternal love, sent to them by 
the whole Society. There is an allusion 
to the early mode of cclebrating this in- 
stitution in the well-known passage of 
Pliny, the proconsul of Bythnia, to the 
emperor Trajan. In his account of the 
Christians whose religious assemblies he 
had been instructed to suspend, he réplies: 
** They affirmed the whole of their guilt 
or error was, that they met on a certain 
day, before it-was light, and addressed 
themselves in a form of prayer to Christ, 
as some God, binding themselves by a sa- 
crament, not to falsify their word, nor deny 
a trust, when they should be called upon 
to deliver it up; after which it was their 
custom to separate, and then re-assemble 
to partake in common, a harmless meal.” 

Christians very early, we find, affected 
to call this rite, one of the mysteries of 
our holy religion. By the term mystery, 
was meant, originally, the secret offices of 
Pagan idolatry. When this idea was in- 
troduced, they commenced to exclude all 
who did not partake of the ordinance, from 
being present at ifgscelebration. Those 
e, Were not even 
thed and manner 
The cus- 










In the fourth, 
it was usual to call the Eucharist, a “ tre- 
mendous mystery, a dreadful solemnity, 
and terrible to angels.” 

tIn the fourth century also, the Lord’s 
| yt . ts 

| Supper was sometimes celebrated at the 


rise to the masses which were afterwards 
performed in honor of the Saints, and for 
the dead; also, in many places, about the 
same time, the bread and wine were held 
up to the view of the people before they 
were distributed; from which custom the 
adoration of the symbols was afierwards de- 
rived, 

It may be mentioned in respect to the 
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man is sealed. Nothing appears to us 
more ob+ ious than this simple view of our 
Saviour’s institution. That it was given 
to be kept in remembrance of him—that 
the bread and wine, appointed to be eaten 
and drank in this memorial, were given to 
impress this memory of him; and to be 
continued till he who was once present 
with his disciples shall come again—it is, 
if we be dead with him, we shall also live 
with him; if we'suffer, we shall also reign 
with him; if we deny him he will also de- 
ny us; if we believe not, yet he abideth 
faithful; he cannot deny himself; and he 
that overcometh, said, Jesus, I will not 
blot his name from the book of life, but wil! 
confess his name before my father and be- 
fore his dngels.”’ N 
[From the Boston Evéning Gazette.] 
SECOND SERMON 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LAY PREACHER, 
Texr. “Jput on Righicousness and ti clothed 
me.’—-Job xxix. 14. 
These are the words of the man of Uz, 
‘“ whose name,’’ we are told, ‘ was Job, 
who was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God and eschewed evil.”” This 
man was also highly favored with earthly 
goodthings. His worldly subsistence was 
very large. He was the owner of seven 
thousand sheep, three thousand camels, 
five hundred yoke of oxen, and a very 
great husbandry. We are not infurmed 
as to the amount of his lands, houses, or 
real estate; but from the amouut and kind 
of his personal property, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they were immensely exten- 
sive. And, considering his whole char- 
acter, both as to intelligence, wisdom, sci- 
ence, morality, integrity, virtue and pie- 


and splendor, it may well be supposed that 
he was the greatest of all the men of the 
East, and that there was none like him in 
allthe earth. Now for the purpose of 
our instruction and improvement, it is no 
matter whether there ever really existed 
such a mana.- Job or not; or whether 
the character drawn to the book that bears 
his name, is fictitious or net. It is far bet- 
ter to imitate a well drawn, good and per- 
fect character, than to dispute or pusxzle 
the brains about the reality of it. ‘The 
‘good Samaritan, of the New ‘Testament, 
was a fictitious character, yet the Saviour 
of the world, the only perfect preacher 
that ever taught upon earth, portrayed it, 
and directed bighearers to imitate the good | 
Samaritan- go and do likewise.” —| 
And this perfect preacher drew, in a most} 
striking light, many unusual characters, | 
both eminently good, and desperately wick- | 
ed, the first to be loved, imitated, and fol- | 
lowed, the latter to be despised, rejected, | 
and avoided. 
But to return to our text, (for every 
preacher, if he does not stick closely to his| 
text, ought at least to make it a visit, be-| 
fore he closes his discourse) what did Job | 
mean, or what is to be understood by his} 
putting on righteousness, and by its cloth- | 
ing him?) The common meaning of put-| 
ting on clothing, or any thing that will) 








early celebration of this rite, that it was 
the constant attendant of the weekly offi- | 
ces of religious worship, After reading | 
the scriptures, and the customary exposi- 


| 


| 
} 


service constantly closed with the celebra- | 
tion of the Eucharist. In the observance | 
of this rite, the young’also were encourag- | 
ed toengage. And this custom continued | 
in the western church of Rome till near | 
the eve of the Refermation. 

The time would fail me, nor would it be 
important to enumerate the many supersti- 
tious customs which were associated with 
the formal observance of this rite in the 
declining course of our religion. I there- 
fore briefly mention, in respect to this lat- 
ter memorable period of our religion, that 
while Luther rejected the doctriné of tran- 
substantiation, or the real conversion of 
these emblems into the body and blood of 
Christ, he nevertheless retained the doc- 
trine of the real presence of the body of 
Christ in the Eucharist, and in the Luthe- 
ran form of concord, this articie was in- 
serted. This persuasion, itis well known 
to you, rested on a misinterpretation of 


‘that assurance of our Lord, “except ye 


eat the flesh of the Sun of man, ye have 


no life in you—for my flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed,” 


Among 
the early reformers, however, the more 
scriptural and reasonable persuasion was 
not wanting, that the bread and wine were 
signs and symbols designed to excite in 


\the mind of his disciples a remembrance 


of the sufferings and death of Christ, and 
of the unspeakable benefits which flow 
from them. 


clothe a person, is to put on, or cover the 
body with, some substantial, material gar- 
ment, to defend or secure the person 
against cold or heat, or for the purpose of 
ornament or decoration. But surely Job 
could not have literally put on or clothed | 





|his body with a garment or cloak made of 


righteousness. Bynomeans. Sut there 
then was, and now is, and ever will be, an 
immaterial, an immortal, a noble part of 
man, that might, and may, in a figurative 


eousness. And it was, undoubtedly, in 


reference to his mind, that the man of Uz, | 


that is, by the possession of righteousness, | 
my soul and all my intellectual powers | 
were warmed and animated in the promo- | 
tion of virtue and holiness, and I was there- | 
by defended and secure against the influ- | 
ence of iniquity and corruption. 

But let us inquire how Job was tight- 
eous, or in what respect he put on right- 
eousness, and how it clothed him. He was 
so inasmuch as he was a true, sincere and 
devout worshipper of his Creator and Pre- 
server—in that he “feared God and es- 
chewed evil, and sinned not against him; 
but in his greatest aflliction and distress, 
he fell down and worshipped, and blessed 
the name of the Lord.” And he was right- 
cous in all his transactions with his fellew 
men. He was charitable, kind, and com- 
passionate, doing good continually. He 





ject. 


devotion, and deeds of justice, charity, and 
benevolence, which caused him to be lov- 
ed, esteemed, praised, and honored by all 
the great, the good, and virtuous. Hear 
bint lipeak out the comfort and joy of his 


soul, and the honors bestowed on him!— 


** When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me—and when the eye saw me, it gave 
witness tome. The blessings of him that 
was ready to perish, came upon me. The 
young men saw me, and hid themselves;”’ 
(in awe of him) “and the aged arose and 
stood up. Unto me men gave ear, and 
waited and kept silence, at my counsel. 
After my words they spoke not again. 
The Nobles held their peace.” More 
love, respect,and honor could notbe paid to 
any man than wastoJob. And it was all 
because he clothed his mind with righte- 
Ousness; because he was perfect and up- 
right; because he feared God and eschew- 
ed evil; because he abounded in charity 
and good works. And, in these respects, 
there was none like him in all the earth. 

Now, my friends, TI shall conclude my 
present discourse, by making a very short, 
but comprehensive application of our sub- 
I say, to all, in the language of the 
New ‘Testament—* Go ye and do like- 
wise!” 

THE LATE MR. JUSTICE WASHINGTON. 
(WRITTEN BY JUDGE sToRY.] 

The death of Mr. Justice Washington 
is aw event, which cannot but cast a gloom 
upon all the real friends of our country. 
He was born on the Sth of June, 1762, 
and was of course now in the 68th year 
of his age. It is well known that he was 
the nephew, and we have a right to say, 
the favorite nephew of President Wash- 
ington. ‘The latter bequeathed to him by 
his will his celebrated estate on the Poto- 
mac, Mount Vernon, which was the resi- 
dence of this great Patriot during the most 
brilliant periods of his life, the delightful 
retreat of his old age, tue scene of his 
dying hours, and the spot, where by his 
own order his ashes now repose in the 
same tomb with his ancestors. To him 
also President Washington gave all his 
valuable public and private papers, as 4 
proof ef his entire confidence and attach- 
ment, and made him the active executor 
of his will, Such marks of respect from 
such a man,—the wonder of his own age, 
and the model for all future ages,—would 
alone stamp a character of high merit, and 
solid distinction, upon any person They 
would constitute a passport to public fa- 
vor, and confer am onviable rank far be- 
yond the records of the herald’s office, or 
the fugitive honors of a title. 

Itis high praise to say, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Washington well deserved such con- 
fidence and distinction. Nay more. His 
merits went far beyond them. Ile was as 
worthy an heir as ever claimed kindred 
with a worthy ancestor, He was bred to 
the law in his native State of Virginia, 
and arrived at such early eminence in his 
profession, that as long ago as 1798 he was 
selected by President Adams as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court upon the decease 
of the late Judge Wilson, of Penn, For 
thirty-one years he has held that import- 
ant station with a constantly increasing 
reputation and usefulness, Few men, in- 
deed, have possessed higher qualifications 
for the office, either natural or acquired. 
Few men have left deeper traces in their 
judicial career of every thing, which a 
conscientious Judge ought to propose for 
h:3 ambition, or his virtue, or his glory. 
His mind was solid, rather than brilliant; 


'sense, be clothed, warmed, adorned, and | sagacious and searching, rather than quick 
beautified, by garments or robes of right- | or eager; slow, but not torpid; steady, but 


not unyielding; comprehensive, and at 
the same time cautious; patient in inquiry, 


‘that perfect and upright man said, “I have | forcible in conception, clear in reasoning. 
|put on righteousness and it clothed me,’’| He was by original temperament, mild, 


conciliating, and candid; and yet was re- 
markable for an uncompromising firmness. 
Of him it may be truly said, that the fear 
of man never fell upon him; it never en- 
tered into his thoughts, much less was it 
seen in his actions. In him the love of 
justice was the ruling passion—it wag the 
master spring of all his conduct. Ile 
made it a matter of conscience to dis- 
charge every duty with scrupulous fideli- 
ty, and serupulous zeal. It mattered not 
whether the duty were small or great, wit- 
nessed by the world, or performed in pri- 
vate, every where the same diligence, 
watchfulness, and pervading sense of jus- 
tice were seen. There was about him a 
tenderness of giving offence, and yet a 
fearlessness of consequences in his official 
character, which I searcely know how to, 





‘delivered the poor that cried, and the fa- 


'him—he caused the widow’s heart to sing 


ortray. It was a rare combination, 


‘therless, and him that had none to help; whick added much to the dignity of the 


‘bench, and made justice itself, even when 


Let us therefore ettend to the sense of for joy—he was eyes to the blind, and feet | most severe, soften into the moderation 


the particular passage of Scripture before 
us. “Take, eat; this is my body,” said 
Jesus: i. e. this bread I now give youisa 
visible symbol to represent my body, which 
is given for you. This therefore do here- 
after, as my followers, in an affectionate 
commemoration of me, and in particular of 
my sufferings and death, which is on your 


| account and to procure you the greatest 


benefits; and in the same sense are to be 
taken the words of our Saviour, this cup 
is the new testament in my blood, i. e. it 
is a symbol or representation of my blood, 
with which the new covenant of God with 
*Vol. 1, page 125. 

+Pricstley’s Historv of Corruptions, 


to the lame—-he was a father to the poor,” 
and he was not only good, but he was alsa 
great in intellect. 
he knew not he searched out.” 
perity he was gentle and unassuming, and 


in adversity, in the most excruciating dis-| 


tress, he was patient and serene, 

But how did Job’s righteousness, intel- 
lectually, clothe him, or become to his 
soul like a garment, to warm, animate and 
adorn him? It was by cheering and com- 
forting his mind, and defending it from all 
evil, securing him from the heat of evil 
passions, and the shivering blasts of pierc- 


ing envy, and cold contempt; and by per- 


| 


‘“‘And the cause that | 
In pros- | 


lof mercy. It gained confidence, when it 
seemed least to seek it. It repressed ar- 
rogance by overawing or confounding it. 

To say, that as a Judge he was wise, 
impartial and honest, is but to attribyte to 
him those qualifications, without which 
the honors of the bench are but means of 
disgrace, or contempt. His honesty was 
a deep vital principle, not measured out 
by worldly rules. His impartiality was a 
virtue of his nature, disciplingd and in- 
structed by constant refleetion upon the 
infirmity, and accountability of man.— 
His wisdom of the Law, chastened and 
refined and invigorated by study, guided 


suading and diverting him to acts of pure | by experience, dwelling little on theory, 


Luv 
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